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of probable or possible fictions. The Gospels are discredited by being attrib- 
uted to a period vaguely designated as "long after" the events that they 
profess to describe (p. 398). Jahweh, as the Christian God, the Father, is, 
according to convenience, either "the local and national deity of the Jewish 
people" (p. 5), or "a single supreme God, the creator and upholder of all 
things" (p. 14). Finally, hearsay science plays its oracular part: "We 
now know that consciousness is a function of the brain. . . . We also 
know that consciousness ceases altogether at death " (p. 46). 

This criticism of the method of the book detracts nothing from the value 
of the facts which it collects together. When these facts are supplemented by 
others drawn from other fields, they will be capable of playing an important 
part in the construction of a theory of the origins of religion. But we shall 
never understand the origin of religion by studying merely its primitive 
forms. Not only are we unable to observe any such primitive form, but 
even if we were, we should have to interpret it by the outcome of religious 
evolution as we find this in ourselves and about ourselves. 

George A. Coe. 
Northwestern University. 

Psychology of the Moral Self. By B. Bosanquet. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1897. — pp. vi, 132. 

This is a timely and well-executed piece of work. In the form of some 
ten short, luminous lectures it applies the results of the best ' English ' 
and ' foreign ' psychology of to-day to the problems of ethical science. 
While for this reason a ' modern ' book, it is also for other reasons a 
classical book. The difficulties that are partly solved by this fresh psy- 
chology are precisely those in which the ethical student ought to feel in- 
terested. And the question of how the traditional and current philosophy 
is affected by the accredited facts of psycho-physical science, is also dealt 
with. 

Psychology is defined as the science of "physical events," of the 
"facts experienced within a soul;" as the theory of "everything that 
goes to make up " the world of the ' soul.' Mr. Bosanquet goes as far as 
any recent psychologist (Professor Titchener, e.g. , in his Outline) could 
wish in the way of distrust and avoidance of any initial hypothesis or as- 
sumption about the nature or activity of the self. The self, the moral 
self, is for him built up out of " presentative " elements, and the " mere 
mass of feeling which is the undeveloped soul." The soul is " not a ready- 
made machine ' ' working on a certain material, but a growth of material 
more like a process of crystallization, the material moulding itself accord- 
ing to its own affinities and cohesions. (It is really just this 'moulding' 
that, e.g., Kiilpe and Titchener describe in their psychologies.) The 
"operative content," the "actual being" of the soul, "comes from the 
environment." Man's environment, however, it must be remembered, is 
spiritual, according to true philosophy and to evolutionary science. It 
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is, moreover, social. "All content which can be systematized within 
the self is social." Mr. Bosanquet is in this very modern — in touch with 
the ' social psychology ' of the sociologists, and with the work of in- 
vestigators like Professor Baldwin. I have mentioned at once this idea 
of the content of the self being social. It is to be found rather at the 
end of the book, and between the lines; but it is still one of the achieve- 
ments of the book. But the main matter of the book is a successful 
attempt to show the bearing of the work of Ward, James, Stout, and 
Munsterberg, upon the psychology of ethics. As to the 'operative con- 
tent ' of the soul, Mr. Bosanquet uses with skill all the solid work of 
Ward and Stout on the contents of the 'presentation masses,' the 'psy- 
choses ' and the ' appercipient masses ' that constitute the working self ; 
and as to ' ideo-motor action ' he applies to moral action the ideas of 
James and Munsterberg, Herbart and Lotze, and others. He adopts 
Ward's conception of a totum objectivicm which is gradually differentiated 
into distinct presentations ; the Herbartian theory of ' sub-conscious pre- 
sentations ;' the ' organic sensations ' of Bain and the physiological psy- 
chologists — all that ' ' embraces our whole psychosis as a single experience. ' ' 
These various things make up the self, and the world of the self. So the 
self and its contents cannot be separated from the physical world, from 
the world of beauty, the world of 'ideas,' the world of moral 'tendencies,' 
the world of social effort. The ' growth of consciousness, ' and of ' self- 
consciousness,' and the 'organization of intelligence ' are freshly and suc- 
cessfully described in a series of chapters. The transition from conscious- 
ness to self-consciousness is a 'social evolution.' The "search for an 
innermost self, a sacred holy of holies in one's self which never changes 
and is never obtruded upon, is hopeless." One of the best and most 
skillful parts of the book is the passage (pp. 89-92) where the fact that 
the self's content is 'ideas of experience' is reconciled with the fact that 
the self's content consists of purposes and tendencies. It shows us how a 
quasi hypothetical judgment is implied in the moral volition. "All gen- 
eral moral judgment, then, except the judgment on things to be done, is 
hypothetical, and useful only as a sort of first approximation to actual 
circumstances (p. 113)." 

The bearing of modern psychology on the question of the relation of 
soul and body, is kept in view throughout. We have to suppose "not 
that the spiritual element begins at a given point in nature, but that the 
whole process of nature is capable of being instrumental to the develop- 
ment of that which is of spiritual value. ' ' 

As already indicated, Mr. Bosanquet goes as far as he well can in tracing 
to environment almost all that is characteristic of the self. Like Professor 
Titchener, he holds that our emotions cannot be defined in themselves, 
but only in respect of their presentative (objective) elements. Sym- 
pathy, too, is explained by him objectively, by the fact that the "content 
of the self is social," that our life is the life of others. Where is a man's 
self, if he lose friend, reputation, calling ? 
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The book should be read by all students of psychology, ethics, or philos- 
ophy. It shows us where we stand regarding conduct, in the light of the 
science of to-day. It is in harmony with Mr. Bosanquet's other books and 
with his general essays on social questions. It shows us a real develop- 
ment of thought founded upon fact and science and philosophy. One 
might question whether there are not things (upon the activity of the self) 
in Mr. Stout's two volumes, and perhaps in Wundt's theory of apperception 
and will, to which Mr. Bosanquet does not do justice. But any criticism 
like this does not affect the value of his book. It is indispensable at the 

present time. 

W. Caldwell. 

An Outline Introductory to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. By R. M. 

Wenley, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. New 

York, Henry Holt & Co., 1897. — pp. v, 95. 

Every effort to tone down the pedagogic difficulties in handling the 
Critique of Pure Reason is most welcome. Teaching chemical science 
without a laboratory is almost as serious as trying to make Kant intelligible 
before the student has come into possession of the reagents and appliances 
of reflective experience. Aware of the limitations of an outline, and of its 
dangers as a pitfall in the pursuit of any topic, Professor Wenley has pre- 
pared these pages as a guide to pupils taking up Kant for the first time. 
In this excellently written little work he has attempted to compress fifty 
years, or so, of reflective history "in the simplest form possible," and to 
show how the Critique came to be written at all. 

The first topic, "The Genesis of the Critique of Pure Reason," presents . 
the philosophic issue of Hume's presuppositions and analyses, and sketches 
Kant's early growth in the Wolffian environment of Konigsberg. Kant's 
attainment of intellectual independence is presented by showing the logica 
defects in the thought of his predecessors, and the issue in his own mind of 
"the problem of the Critique of Pure Reason," the second topic. This 
problem is considered in terms of 'synthesis,' apparent in forms of daily 
experience, and finally shown to be the question as to the possibility of 
knowledge itself. Educing the successive problems in these two sections 
to explain the ' critical ' standpoint will serve as good exercises in logical 
analysis for the pupil ; but we doubt the propriety of making Kant's growth 
assume the ideal, logical order as it is here presented. The pupil will be 
confused when he comes later to the biographical facts. The " Outline of 
the Contents of the Critique' ' is far less satisfactory than the preceding por- 
tions of the Outline. It fails to bring out the all-important fact that Kant 
was approaching the problems of reality in a pioneer way, but under the 
guise of logic. A few explanatory remarks under some of the headings, 
e.g., IV, p. 30, would not have been amiss. The treatment of the fourth 
topic, ' ' The Contents of the Critique of Pure Reason, ' ' forms the bulk of the 
book. In it the Introduction, ^Esthetic, Analytic, and Dialectic are consid- 



